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Attitudes of readiness doubtless have bases in the brain and nerv-
ous system, according to Woodworth, though such bases are hard
to discover experimentally.

Early Theories of Perception

An eighteenth century Scottish philosopher, THOMAS REID,
distinguished between sensation and^perception. His distinction
carried oVeFlntolnodern psychology. Sensation, he said, occurs
when a sense organ like eyes or ears receives a stimulus. Percep-
tion involves sensation, but includes also knowledge of the object
perceived and awareness of its existence. A certain stimulus pro
|jdjuces sensations of redness, roundness, and pleasant oHorT But"
""~

j}What we""ferceiv&~is aTose.
1! An important function of perception, Thomgj iBrown addedr,
is grasping relationships. When two objects are observed to-
gether, we perceive similarities or differences between them in
size, color, and quality.
WILHELM WUNDT believed that perceptions combine or fuse
together a number of sensory elements. Each percept has unique
characteristics. Just as hydrogen and oxygen combine to form
water, which has properties not found in either component gas,
so a percept resulting from several sensations is a new psycholog-
ical product, or "creative synthesis." This theory resembles John
Stuart Mill's earlier idea of "mental chemistry.5'
William James agreed with Wundt that a percept is more than
its component sensations. But he went a step farther in insisting
that it cannot be analyzed into them.
James' view was supported by CHRISTIAN VON EHRENFELS,
German philosopher and psychologist, who introduced the idea
of "form-quality." The form-quality of an object is, in effect, the
relationship of all its parts which combine to make up the whole
that we see or hear. For example, the form-quality squareness
depends on the relationship or pattern of its four lines, not on
any line separately. This again shows that perception is not a